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PALACE. TOKIO. JAPAN 



OK I'M A K AT AY AM A 



THE NEW PALACE AT TOKIO 



BY JAMES RUSH MARSHALL 



T 

_l lowing pages of the New Palace for 
H. I. H., the Crown Prince, at Tokio, 
Japan, are copied from photographs 
sent by the Chief Architect, Tokuma 
Katayama, Director of Works, the Im- 
perial Household Department, to the 
American Institute of Architects, of 
which he is an Honorary Member. 

The photographs themselves, twelve in 
all, of which five are reproduced, are 
notable for clearness of detail and pleas- 
ing gradations of light and shade. 

No plans accompany them, and there 
is only one exterior, a perspective of the 
main facade, showing a building of stone 
in the French Renaissance of the best 
epoch ; well proportioned in mass, and 
refined in detail, with the great restraint 
indicative of the master hand, a building 
of whose dignity and lasting beauty its 
architect may be assured and well be 
proud. 

In the absence of the atmosphere and 
color of the actuality, it may be unfair 
to call in question the harmony of the 
domical roof of metal on the turret, 
with the projecting ears of its lunettes, 
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and the grace of the silhouette of the 
trophy crowning the flanking pavilion of 
the main building. Both are hallmarks 
of today — the expression of the latter 
was probably impelled by the particular 
symbolism desired. 

The interior views are all of the apart- 
ments of state, whose use is chiefly for 
intercourse with the representatives of 
the outer world, and whose requisites are 
the same in all countries, modified only 
by climatic conditions. In the New Pal- 
ace at Tokio the Ambassadors will find 
themselves received in familiar halls. 

The smoking room is Moorish; the 
Library English, as it would be conceived 
in France; and the other apartments the 
French translation of the Italian Renais- 
sance of their best period, with the grace 
of line and beauty of detail that has made 
its best examples famous. 

These examples have been followed 
faithfully and skillfully, and while we 
of the West may find it difficult to re- 
strain regret that so little shows what we 
deem Eastern, or distinctively Japanese, 
there is another point of view worthy of 
consideration. 
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TOKUMA KATAYAMA 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



This New Palace will inevitably be 
the model in style in Japan for many 
public and important private houses in 
the future. 

The official choice of a borrowed style 
in Architecture is important. Japan, in 
other branches, has made her choice be- 
tween the varied systems of the Western 
world and the wisdom of her choice has 
been invariably manifest. Japan is young 



in the family of Nations, but old in tra- 
ditions, and its people famed for their 
craftsmanship and color sense, and if to 
the proportion and form of the chosen 
style of architecture they engraft the 
sense of color and live execution of 
detail that is their inheritance, may we 
not hope for a new, national, and still 
higher note in their architecture in the 
future ? 



GUIDO'S AURORA 

BY GEORGE WORTHINGTON 

Born on the morning breeze above the dew, 
The Link-boy and the Rosy-fingered one 
Lead the on-coming chariot of the Sun, 

And all the grass with dewy blossoms strew; 

While the young Hours, hand clasped in hand, renew, 
With undulating glide, their joyous run, 
All maidenly; so human, that each one 

Finds the twin sister there, to one he knows, or knew. 

From night of the dark ages, thus the dawn 

Broke, and still broadens. As the Greek of old, 
Men saw with love earth's loveliness, the clay, 
Whereof we are made, lost vileness; like the dawn, 
Burst into blossom. Thus your tale you've told, 
Perpetual Virgins — ever-dawning day. 



THE PAINTINGS IN THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION 



^I^HERE is certainly nothing apathetic 
I about the one hundred and fifth an- 
nual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, which opened 
on the 23d of January, and will not close 
until the 20th of March. Whatever may 
be the shortcomings of the paintings now 
on exhibition in Philadelphia they cannot 
be said to either suggest or conduce 
ennui. Fresh, spontaneous, joyful, as a 
mass they give indication of a healthy 
relish on the part of the painters in their 
work, and token of continued progress. 



Of course the arrangement of the ex- 
hibits has something to do with the 
effectiveness of the display as a whole, 
but much of its pleasure-giving quality 
must be attributed to the character of the 
work. 

In the main gallery in the place of 
honor, where in previous seasons have 
successively hung Sargent's portrait of 
the Misses Hunter and Abbott Thayer's 
"Virgin," is placed a huge, unfinished 
canvas by Edmund C. Tarbeli, an eques- 
trian portrait group, begun and carried 



